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irst time at the beginning of the term. Being advanced beyond
my years in some subjects and unaware that others existed, I
created a situation without precedent. To make matters worse, my
social status was in question. Some of the very best people,
distinguished chiefly by their cupolaed houses, lace curtains, and
pianos, were wondering if an exile from the slums of New York
might not spread some sort of pestilence among their offspring.
Fortunately I showed no evidence of disease; when no signs of
increasing demoralization appeared, the tension was eased, I
could have told their youngsters some of the facts of life into which
curiosity was tempting them to probe, and which instinct was
urging them to experiment with vicariously, but it is doubtful if
anyone could have added to their store of filth or taught them
much in deviltry, except perhaps a little finesse in its execution.
By the end of the year I had traversed the fifth and sixth grades,
but I came to a full stop at the seventh. Arithmetic and spelling
had been hard to manage, and when grammar was added the
burden was too much for me. No matter how industriously I
applied myself, the results were unsatisfactory. My mind was a
jungle in which a few tender seedlings were smothered by weeds,
leaving no room for the cultivation of flowers.
First traces of mental discipline appeared in my second year in
school. I was learning to study understandingly and to some
purpose, to discover the idea hidden in a paragraph or page and
translate it into words of my own, even if I could not spell them
correctly or arrange them grammatically. The difficulty, of course,
was my eagerness to push ahead into more interesting subjects,
to run before I had learned to balance myself and walk. And I
had discovered that ignorance could often be concealed in a shower
of words. But I could not bluff through a written examination. At
the end of my second year in school I was still in the seventh grade.
Studying through summer vacation under the direction of a
friendly teacher enabled me to pass into the eighth grade. School
was now no more than rather tiresome drudgery; I was in classes
with boys of my age and had no feeling of inferiority. And other
matters were demanding consideration. Being in my thirteenth
year, it was time to think of something beyond schooling. Time
to consider a career.
Grandfather and Uncle Tom were taking it for granted that I
would stick to the farm. Its many advantages had been weighed
against the few disadvantages until the evidence was overwhelm-